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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Pedagogy and Sociology. — I consider as the very foundation of all pedago- 
gical speculation that education is a thing eminently social, judged from its origin 
and by its function ; and that, therefore, pedagogy depends upon sociology more 
directly than upon any other science. Until recent years teachers have considered 
education as chiefly individual, and pedagogy, therefore, an immediate corollary of 
psychology alone. By Kant, Mill, Herbart, and Spencer education had for its 
object the highest possible realization of the attributes constitutive of the human 
species in general. There was one human nature, the forms and properties of which 
are determined once for all, and the pedagogical problem was how to engage and 
employ that nature, thus completely given and latent in the child. The educator had 
nothing essential to add to the work of nature ; he created nothing. His busi- 
ness was to exercise the existing powers of the child lest they atrophy through inaction, 
be warped in their moral direction, or develop too slowly. Since man was pos- 
sessed of and furnished with these powers, it followed that a study of man, and of 
man as an individual, would determine how his development should be directed. The 
important thing was to know what are his native faculties and what are their charac- 
teristics. But the science which describes and explains the individual man is psy- 
chology, and it seemed, therefore, that psychology ought to suffice for all the needs of 
pedagogy. 

But, unhappily for such a view, it finds itself at odds with all that history 
teaches. Different systems of education have always existed and functioned side 
by side in every society. Education varies from one caste to another ; that of the 
patricians was not that of the plebians, that of the Brahman was not that of the 
Cudra. Even now education varies with social classes and even with communities; 
that of the bourgeois is not that of the laborer, that of the city is not that of the country. 
Each profession constitutes a method sui generis for bringing out the special powers 
and aptitudes of the child. In every civilized country there is a tendency more and 
more to diversify and specialize. 

But it is evident that these special schools or systems of education are not organ- 
ized for individual ends. It is true they develop the special abilities of the individual 
and in this sense are individual. But it is society, in order to maintain itself, demand- 
ing this division of labor and that according to the special abilities of its members, 
which creates these special schools. It is by society and for society that education 
is thus diversified. And further, this determining influence of society upon the edu- 
cation is easily demonstrated from history. Each type of people has its own educa- 
tion, peculiar to itself and which can be described under the same name as its moral, 
political, and religious organization. Consider how at one time education teaches 
the individual to give himself completely into the hands of the state, and how at 
another time it is designed to make him the director of his own conduct ; education 
was ascetic in the Middle Ages, liberal at the time of the Renaissance, literary in the 
seventeenth century, and is scientific in our own time. This is not because men have 
been mistaken as to the nature and needs of man, but it is because his needs have 
varied, and these have varied because the social conditions upon which human needs 
depend do not remain the same. 

That education has been directly dependent upon social conditions is easily 
recognized in history, but somehow we think our system of education to be inde- 
pendent of our social system. But it would be strange if education, after having 
had during these centuries, and in all known societies, all the characteristies of a 
social institution, should in our time so completely change its nature. A strange 
transformation it would be when, at the very moment in which it is thought to have 
taken place, the most striking fact in the education, not only of France, but of all 
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Europe, is that it is being put more and more into the hands of the state, is made more 
and more a social institution. No, our pedagogical ideal is explained by our social 
structure as truly as was that of the Greeks and Romans by the organization of 
their states. 

Not only is it society that has elevated mankind to the dignity of the model 
which the educator ought to strive to reproduce, but it is society which fashioned the 
model and fashioned him according to her own needs. The man that education 
ought to realize in us is not the man such as nature has made, but such as society 
wishes he should be. If there exists a hierarchy of our faculties, if to some of them 
we attribute a sort of precedence, and which we ought therefore to develop more 
than the others, it is not because that dignity is intrinsic, it is not that nature from all 
time made them thus, assigned them an eminence of rank ; but it is because society 
has set a high value upon them. This scale of values, this hierarchy of faculties, 
never remains the same through two successive periods of history. A t one time it 
was courage that held first rank, together with all those faculties that implied the 
military virtue ; now it is thought and reflection ; in the future it will perhaps be 
refinement of tastes and sensibility of art. Thus in the present, as in the past, our 
pedagogical ideal is, even in details, the work of society. It is society that draws 
the portrait of the man we ought to be, and in this portrait come to be reflected all 
the characteristics of the social organization. 

Simply for convenience of expression it might be said that in each of us there 
exist two beings (itres). The one is made up of all the mental states which refer only 
to ourselves and to incidents of our personal life. This may be called the individual 
being. The other is a system of ideas, of sentiment, of habits, which acquaint us, 
not with our own personality, but with the group or the different groups of which we 
are a part ; such are the religious beliefs, the practical and moral beliefs, the national 
and professional traditions, the collective opinions of all sorts. Their ensemble forms 
the social being. To create this being in each of us — this is the end of education. 
This social being is not given ready-made in the constitution of primitive man, nor is 
it a result of spontaneous development. Spontaneously, man was not inclined to 
submit to a political authority, to respect moral discipline, to sacrifice himself. It was 
not given to us at birth to be disposed to serve divinities, emblems symbolic of 
society, to render them a worship, to deny ourselves for their glory. It is society 
itself which has drawn from its own life those great moral forces coming into contact 
with which man has learned his own inferiority. 

But if sociology is preponderant in determining the end of education, has it the 
same importance in selecting the means? In choosing means and working out 
methods, psychology surely claims some consideration. Through psychology of the 
individual we come to know something of the individual through which are to be 
realized the ends that society marks out. But when it is remembered that the indi- 
vidual is not completely known until studied also through social psychology, it may 
still be an unsettled question as to the adequacy of psychology as usually conceived 
for determining method. We all know with what caution and with what limits, even 
in choosing methods, the principles of psychology are acted upon or accepted. Again, 
society, determining the aim, or, better, the aims, of education, must reasonably have 
something to say as to the means. Historically this has been true. When society 
was individualistic, whatever in education tended to do violence to the individuality 
was frowned down. In fact, whenever educational systems have been profoundly 
changed it has been under the influence of some great social movement felt through- 
out the group-life. It was not in consequence of some psychological discoveries that 
the Renaissance opposed new methods to those of the Middle Ages ; it was that, in 
consequence of changes in the structure of European societies, a new conception of 
man and of his place in the world had taken place. Neither Basedow, nor Pesta- 
lozzi, nor Froebel, was a great psychologist. Regard for natural liberty, hatred of all 
oppression, love for a man, for a child — these express their doctrine, these are the 
basis of our modern individualism. 

Thus, whether we consider the ends of education or the means it employs, they 
agree with, if they are not determined by, social conditions. It is the collective ideas 
and sentiments of a people that its educational system expresses. — E Durkheim, 
" Pe'dagogie et sociologie," in Revue de metaphysique et de morale, January, 1903. 

T. J. R. 
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The Meaning of Ethnology for Sociology — I. Province and problems of soci- 
ology. — It is impossible to give a complete definition of sociology yet. Such a defini- 
tion must have for its foundation the widest and most abstract generalizations from 
the material with which we deal. However, there is need of a preliminary defini- 
tion of the science with reference to the more closely related social sciences. Two 
preliminary considerations should be kept in mind. There is a close relationship of 
the phenomena treated by political economy and sociology, and a disadvantage has 
followed by dividing the more abstract principles between the two when the abstract 
side should have been given over to sociology and used by political economy rather as 
a method. Again, the historical school of political economy has complicated the 
problem of the division of labor by incorporating factors which clearly belong to soci- 
ology. Instead of recognizing political economy as a division of the more general 
science of sociology, the representatives of the historical school attempt to expand 
political economy into a sociology. 

I may define sociology as the theory of social phenomena considered from the 
most general point of view. Its province would include the theory of the composi- 
tion, forms, functions and the devolopment and abnormalities of human associations. 
The problems of sociology cannot be taken over by any other science, and their 
solution is urgently desired from both the theoretical and the practical side. 

Six of the chief problems of sociology are as follows : First, the relation of the 
science to biology and psychology must be better worked out. Man as a social unit 
must be better known both somatically and psychically. One of its chief interests 
should be the construction of a theory of the races of men and of the anthropological 
types. The second problem is the clearing away of the unscientific illusions and con- 
structions, such as the fundamentally false conception of the real equality of all men 
and their unlimited educability, with the survival of the contrat social, and much other 
rubbish. From the positive side, there must be the creation of a purely empirical 
foundation for all further sociological study. The third, and most difficult, whose ful- 
filment is far off, is the working out more completely of the hitherto neglected prov- 
inces indicated above. Fourth, a synthesis of all the separate social investigations. 
Fifth, the searching for the most general laws or regularities in societary life. Sixth, 
a systematic presentation of the preceding problems. 

2. The meaning of ethnology apart from the theory of evolution. — We are con- 
cerned here only with the sociology of the primitive peoples. I want to remove the 
preconceived opinion that such a study is of interest chiefly because, according to the 
evolutionary theory, the primitive peoples give a living repetition of our own early 
history. If this were not the case at all, they would still be entitled to our most 
thorough study, merely because they are people, because they form societies of living 
beings, of men. Sociology is interested in all forms of human association, but here is 
a very large number of such associations, fairly well described, related in various ways, 
in all stages of development, though in the most different directions, and living in very 
unlike situations. 

Many of the younger sociological students seem to be lacking in the real scientific 
interest of desiring to know and explain all the phenomena belonging to their field of 
work. They seem to regard the study of the primitive peoples as unworthy of their 
energies. We do not know yet the relations of the various forms and functions of 
these societies, and how they condition each other. There is a rich and fruitful field 
here for the sociologist. It is far away from the prejudices of today's complex 
questions and gives an excellent opportunity for the formation and working out of 
unprejudiced hypotheses. 

3. The analogy between our early ancestors and the primitive people of today. — 
The evolutionary theory is doubtless true. The ancestors of the present civilized 
peoples, and of the civilized and half-civilized that have passed away, were once uncivi- 
lized. Guizot has pointed out the analogy between the early Germans and the 
Iroquois Indians. Mallery has shown the similarity in customs and beliefs of the 
North American Indians and the Israelites. Our folklore is a living reality among 
the present primitive peoples. The work of Post, Kohler, and Dareste shows that 
the development of law and legal institutions has not been different in principle for 
the primitive and civilized peoples. The unavoidable conclusion is that we can learn 
much about our past from the life of the present primitive peoples, and, owing to the 
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fact that history furnishes us data for only comparatively recent periods in human life, 
scientific ethnology has an important place in sociology, 

4. Position of the primitive people. — The chief question under this heading is 
whether, in general, the primitive peoples possess a similar ability to the ancestors of 
the present civilized peoples; and, if all the conditions were the same, whether the 
development of the two would have been essentially the same, or whether they are 
fundamentally different, and so have followed different lines of development. Taking 
everything into consideration, it seems highly probable that the innate ability of all 
living primitive peoples is not of equal value for higher development. However, this 
difference in endowment does not destroy the value of the comparison between primi- 
tive and culture peoples. Certain lines of development are the same, and a more 
careful and critical study of the primitive peoples promises much for a science of 
association. 

5. Particular advantages of ethnology. — The principal advantage that the study 
of ethnology affords is that it gives us insight into the less complex associative phe- 
nomena of people still living. Though the pure primitive type is rapidly vanishing, 
yet the knowledge of these peoples has increased considerably in recent years. New 
problems can be presented for study through ethnology, and we are much less 
dependent upon accidental discoveries of material than in archaeology and early his- 
tory. Not only can the great problems of social and cultural evolution not be solved 
without the aid of ethnology, but there are also many other questions that depend 
upon it. I may mention merely the question of the equality or inequality of the 
human races, and why certain races have not made much progress. 

A beginning has been made in the study of the primitive peoples. The colonies of 
almost all the largest civilized states and of some of the smaller ones afford excellent 
opportunities for the continuance of the study. This work should be done while it is 
possible, for these people are fast disappearing. Ethnology is of incomparable value 
for sociology in all its relations. It ought no longer to be left to the care of a few 
dilettants or martyrs, but the universities should open their doors to it — and to soci- 
ology. — S. R. Steinmetz, "Die Bedentung der Ethnologie fur Soziologie," in Vier- 
teljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soziologie, XXVI. Jahrgang, IV. 
Heft. 

E. M. 

Australian Marriage Systems.— The so-called "class system" in Australia 
presents many various forms, and may occur where descent is reckoned either in the 
male or female line. But, speaking roughly, the following bars on marriage exist : 

1. Each man and woman in a tribe belongs to one of two divisions or " phratries " 
within the tribe, say Matthuric and Kirarawa. Kirarawa must never marry Kira- 
rawa, but always Matthuric, and vice versa. 

2. Each man and woman also belongs to a given totem. Under Matthuric, say, 
six totems are ranged ; under Kirarawa six others. Persons of the same totem may 
never intermarry. 

3. Each of the two " primary divisions " is divided into two or more apparently 
non-tolemic classes, the members intermarry as in a cross-figure in a reel, and their 
children take a name which is that of the class of neither father nor mother, the grand- 
children returning to the class name of a grandparent. 

In explanation of the primary divisions some inquirers say that the names are 
usually those of animals, and so are totemic ; other writers insist that an original com- 
mune existed in an undivided condition at first and was then deliberately bisected so 
that half of its members might never marry with the other half, each half taking an 
animal name. Why such a deliberate bisection was made has never been explained, 
nor has an explanation been given of class two, for apparently nothing was gained by 
this classification, since by the primary division no one might marry within his or her 
totem-name. 

My own provisional theory is as follows : 

I do not think that very early man lived in an undivided commune of indefinite 
but considerable size and that the members intermarried. I think that difficulties of 
food-supply made a big horde then impossible, and that sexual jealousy, in an age so 
animal, made promiscuity improbable in a high degree. 
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I conceive, with Mr. Darwin, that men then lived in small knots, probably under 
one polygamous male. He would drive away his sons as 'they approached puberty, 
and all the females, including his daughters, would be his harem. All such male 
heads of groups would resent poaching on their game, the area of their food-supply, 
and their female mates. 

Here we have a rude exogamy. No young male may marry in the group. But 
suppose that senescent or good-humored patriarchs allowed, here and there, young 
males to bring in female mates captured from without, probably going shares in them 
at first. Groups in which this was done would extend their area, being stronger, 
through the young males in war. Such groups would increase in size and in area of 
food-supply, while the combined young males would confirm their several rights to 
their captured females. Such groups would need names for all other groups in their 
radius, and these names would probably be the names of plants and animals. Such 
names would naturally give rise to speculation, as : " Why are we here Emus, Crows, 
Hawks, Frogs ?" Myths would be invented : "Emu, Crow, Hawk, or Frog is our 
ancester, or ancestral friend, or we are evolved out of him. Being our friend and 
more or less sacred, we must not eat him nor touch a woman also of his blood." 

Here, under a taboo, are involved exophagy and exogamy, each with a supersti- 
tious sanction. Now we have two marriage prohibitions, if we suppose that children 
of the Hawk or Crow group keep her group name when she is brought into the Emu 
group. As daughter of that local group, the Hawk woman's daughter is an Emu, and 
may not marry an Emu man. But as, by female descent, she is a Hawk, the girl may 
not marry a man of the local group Emu, who is also a Hawk, as son of a Hawk 
woman in the Emu group. A man, Emu by local group, Hawk by female descent, 
must catch a woman, Frog, for example, by female descent, Kangaroo by local group. 
But to get her while local groups are hostile may imply shedding kindred totem blood 
in battle. In these circumstances two local groups, Emu and Hawk, may make alli- 
ance and connubium. If they do, each local totem-group now becomes a primary 
division or phratry, each phratry containing different totem-kins by female descent, 
as in fact the two-linked intermarrying phratries always do (except among the 
Amuta). The local totem-taboo, and the taboo of totems by female descent, are both 
now respected, and a tribe with lawful brides accessible within itself is evolved. 
There has been no motiveless bisection, no equally motiveless segmentation into new 
totem-groups, no legislation enforcing exogamy on totem-groups not previously 
exogamous. 

There remain for explanation the classes whose names are not apparently 
totemic, and whose members do not bequeath the class-name, either on the male or 
female side, to their children, who revert to grand-maternal or grand-paternal class- 
names. Of this arrangement, peculiar to Australia, Herr Cunow offers an explana- 
tion which seems to have plausible elements. These classes originally conveyed, in a 
rough way, a prohibition on marriages within the generation. Each name denoted 
coevals ; " the old ones," " the young ones," their names often mean (Cunow). In 
Australia the young and the old are marked out by degrees of initiation, by duties and 
services, and by taboos on certain sorts of food. These taboos also applied to mar- 
riage. The strong point of Cunow's theory is that the names for the classes do, in 
many cases, mean " big " and "little," or "young" and "old," a point omitted by 
Durkheim in criticising the hypothesis. Meanwhile, by this time the tribes perfectly 
understand and can express real relationships by blood, as understood among them- 
selves, and also, as a rule, object, as we do, to too near consanguineous marriages. 
This is the result of training in the rules, and of reflection on them. — A. Lang, 
" Australian Marriage Systems," in Folk-Lore, December, 1902. 

E. M. 

The Sociological Meaning of Alcoholism. — In order to give a correct answer 
to this problem, it is necessary that there should be agreement as to the method of 
investigation. I must refer to what Dr. Wlassak has said against the subjective method. 
I recognize the importance of the objective method, but I believe that introspection 
can give exact data, although they are not subject to such exact psycho-physiological 
measurement as Professor Krapelin's method affords. From the memory the facts 
can be verified well enough, and where we are dealing with complicated phenomena, 
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we have, in general, no other method. We may cite here the statement of Helmholtz 
concerning the effect of alcohol on the complex mental processes and note that he used 
the subjective method. We cannot explain alcoholism without this psychical method 
or merely by the objective method. I believe psychological observation will agree 
with what has been verified by the biologists, pathologists, and psychiatrists. What I 
have to say will be drawn from the experience of a number of observations of others 
and from my own experience. 

1. In the first place, all who had given thought to this question admitted that in 
excessive drinking they gained no real satisfaction. One feels that a person deceives 
himself and others in seeking arguments for the defense and praise of drinking. 
Professor Meyer has said that all alcoholism rests upon an illusion. It is self- 
deception. The physical as well as moral indisposition occasioned by intoxication 
cannot be denied. 

2. This psychological judgment of alcoholism gives us the key to the sociological 
analysis. What is its meaning, considered from the culture-history point of view ? I 
have asked professional men, noted artists, and good psychologists what their motive 
is for drinking. In short, their answer is that their principal motive is the desire for 
or pleasure in the Rousseau state of nature. When I call this " practical romanti- 
cism" I do not repudiate all romanticism. But I may call attention to the fact that 
many of the romanticists of this century have desired to vegetate, to lead the life of a 
plant or an animal. Comte went back to fetichism and attempted to explain the 
superstitions of civilized men on this basis. There are many defenders of superstition 
in modern times, and psychologically I consider the defense of the taste for alcohol 
the artificial employment of a superstition. 

a) The modern man, not only the drinker, has a certain fear of clearness, preci- 
sion, and purity of thought ; he fears intellectualism or vigorous thought. Alcoholism, 
as Krapelin shows, injures the power of thinking. The drinker desires and has a need 
of foggy thinking. Alcoholism is therefore culturally and politically unprogressive, 
conservative, and radically reactionary. 

b) One of the defenses of alcoholism is that it gives something artistic, poetic, 
idealistic. Noted artists have often said to me : "Ohne Wein gehts nicht!" I admit 
that there are great artists who pay homage to wine, and much might be said upon 
this question, yet with reference to art it must be said that there is a distinction 
between fantasy and the fantastic. Or to say that in alcohol one finds idealism is 
a remarkable misuse of the word. To use idealism in this sense is to allude to myths 
and the mythical. 

c) Another argument is that alcoholism increases cordiality, good nature, and 
sentiment. On the contrary, it does not promote, but rather injures, the emotional 
life. In alcohol one finds, not sentiment, but sentimentality. Investigations of the 
relation of alcoholism to crime show that it leads to violence rather than to fineness 
of feeling. With reference to the sexual life, which Professor Torel treated, I can 
only say here that alcoholism kills true love. 

3. Relation of alcoholism to degeneration. While degeneration is not to be 
found in alcoholism only, it does furnish one of the threatening factors. The modern 
man is restless, and in the habitual use of alcohol searches for a new Eldorado. From 
this optimism he passes to a pessimism that leads to dipsomania and suicide. 

4. I came to this congress a skeptic. I had not decided whether moderate drink- 
ing or total abstinence was right. I have heard the arguments pro and con, and they 
have made a decisive impression upon me. Not that I think the methods of the 
anti-alcohol advocates are entirely exact, not that I accept all that is attributed to alco- 
holism. A number of factors must be considered in this relation, such as nicotine, 
etc. I am inclined to think that certain arguments — as, for example, that alcohol is 
unnecessary — are not sound. There are many apparently unnecessary factors in 
civilized life which nevertheless serve some purpose. 

The scientific argument for the tactics of abstinence — and first of all it is a ques- 
tion of tactics — is sound and convincing. I close with the confession that the argu- 
ment for the tactics of abstinence convinces me that a life free from alcohol guarantees 
a higher conception of life, and therewith a happier and purer tone to life, and finally 
more beautiful conduct in life. — Professor Dr. T. G. Masaryk, " Die sociologische 
Bedeutung des Alkoholismus," Sonderabdruck aus den Verhandlungen des VIII. Inter- 
nationalen Congresses gegen den Alkoholismus, Wien, 1901. 

E. M. 
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What is Religion ? — "The first step toward a clear understanding of religion 
is to distinguish carefully between religion and religions. Religion is the root, the 
source, the parent of religions. It bears about the same relation to the various reli- 
gions as a genus to its species. A definition which applies only to one religion is no 
more a definition of religion than the definition of a particular person is a definition 
of the genus homo." 

Theologians and certain ethnologists have defined religion in terms of belief. 
We may readily admit that belief is an element in religion, as a more or less specific 
belief is an element in all religions ; but when we define religion as a specific belief — 
for instance, the belief in God, in immortality, or in spiritual beings — we not only 
recognize an intellectual element, belief, but we make religion synonomous with a 
particular form of belief. Others, among whom are Professor Ward and Mr. Henry 
Rutgers Marshall, make restraint an element in religion. This point is well taken, 
but, judged from its origin and function, religion cannot be correctly defined as a 
particular form of restraint any more than it can be correctly defined as a particular 
form of belief. Religion and morality are two genetically distinct phenomena. 
Morality implies not merely restraint, but social and conventional restraint, and may 
be based upon public opinion and social conventions as well as upon religious beliefs. 
A definition of religion in terms of a special form of action or conduct is as erroneous 
as a definition in terms of belief, and yet we must admit that action, like belief, is an 
element in religion. 

The feeling of impatience which the human mind experiences before the forces of 
nature, and out of which all religious ideas, however complex, are derived, has been 
fixed upon by some writers as the essence of, or the essential element in, religion. 
But such persons do not contend that religion is identical with feeling. In every 
religious act the whole personality is present. Why, then, should we define religion 
in terms of feeling, when feeling, like belief and action, is merely an element in 
religion ? 

The result of the discussion thus far may be summed up in the following proposi- 
tion : " Religion manifests itself in belief, feeling, and action, and these three ele- 
ments are present whether we consider it ethnographically as a social device or 
psychologically as a phenomenon of the individual consciousness. A correct defini- 
tion of religion must then depend upon the relation and relative importance of these 
three elements." Now, the relation in the individual consciousness, and the relative 
importance of perception, feeling, and the conative impulse, are questions of psychol- 
ogy. It is to this science, and not to theology or ethnology, therefore, that we must 
look for a final definition of religion. But when we turn to psychology it seems to 
estop us from identifying religion with the perceptive, the affective, or the conative 
element, and to demand a form of definition which will include them all. Such a 
demand may be met, perhaps, by defining religion in terms of desire, or, better, effect- 
ive desire. But desire for what ? Given the perception of a power manifesting 
itself in the world and a feeling of dependence upon it, an inevitable result will be 
the desire of the individual to be in right or personally advantageous relations to that 
power. Conscious religious activity is always in obedience to this desire. We may 
suggest, then, as a tentative definition of religion, the following : " Religion is the 
effective desire to be in right relations to the power manifesting itself in the universe." 

If the definition here given is approximately correct, it is of tactical advantage 
to those who argue that religion is a permanent reality. For, though science may 
attack and destroy particular forms of belief, religion is unassailable ; the roots of 
religion, imbedded in the soil of man's nature, will not be touched, and new beliefs 
will spring up to take the place of the old. Again, accepting the above definition of 
religion, we must regard more people as religious than are usually so regarded. Any 
man who recognizes, and desires to be in right relations to, " an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed," without claiming to know the ultimate nature 
of that energy, is religious. It does not follow, however, that all men are religious. 
It is conceivable that the recognition of a mysterious power in the world, apparently 
outside of ourselves, may not be followed by an effective desire to be in right relations 
with that power. 

"Finally, if religion has been correctly defined, it is not something which has 
been revealed to one people and withheld from another. It springs up naturally as 
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an element in the nature of man. It is not dependent upon the accuracy of his 
thought. It appears in the dawn of intelligence in the savage, who sees God in the 
clouds and hears him in the wind, and manifests itself in every age and among every 
people — in the philosopher, who seeks to harmonize his life with what he regards as 
the eternal and unchanging spirit of the universe, as well as in the saint, who looks 
upon the Lord as a very present help in time of trouble. Science is its handmaid, 
winnowing the chaff from the beliefs it has produced. The present demand is for 
recognition of the stability of religion, and the fearless and unsparing criticism of pre- 
vailing theological conceptions." — Ira A. Howerth, International Journal of Ethics, 
January, 1903. T. J. R. 

Insurance against Enforced Idleness through Workingmen's Syndi- 
cates.- — The object of a trade union is in part to study the interests of the trade, to 
discuss the conditions of work, to study the application of labor laws, and to encour- 
age professional education. No small amount of success has been achieved in these 
directions, but success cannot be complete nor assured so long as the unions do not 
provide some security against and in case of enforced idleness. It has been said 
that out-of-work benefits ought to form the base of trades unions. To insure the 
workman against idleness would serve the interests of industry, would tend to amelio- 
rate the condition of the working class, and would assist in maintaining the social 
peace. 

Among the causes of idleness on the part of workingmen are the new inventions, 
often operated by a woman or a child ; the sudden closing down or the completion 
of some great undertaking ; the change of seasons, making work in some trades 
impossible ; overproduction, political crises, abuse of credit, war, and strikes. Any 
provision that will help to avoid such unhappy events, and that would mitigate their 
evils when present, must certainly be worthy the attention of our officials and of the 
labor unions. Especially should this receive attention when the demoralizing influ- 
ence of idleness is taken account of. 

As means to prevent enforced idleness may be cited especially : (1) the recogni- 
tion of the right to work, (2) the intensification of production, (3) the development of 
professional education, (4) charities, and (5) insurance. Of these, insurance is the 
most practical. It respects the dignity of the workingman ; it cultivates his foresight, 
his saving. The other remedies are based on a social error; but, especially, they have 
proved ineffective or uneconomical. 

Who should provide this insurance ? Should it be the state ? Some attempts 
have been made in Germany, in France, and in Switzerland. They failed. Should 
it be banks ? When tried at Hamburg this failed. Fraternal or mutual insurance is 
the best form. Such an organization facilitates (1) the classification of risks, (2) 
efficiency of control, (3) the re-employment of those enforcedly idle, and (4) the best 
equalization of the work. Experience confirms this position. 

We would suggest some things necessary to the practical working of an out-of- 
work-fund organization: (1) Payment from such fund should be only on account of 
being out of work. The fund should not be used to insure against sickness, acci- 
dent, old age, or lack of employment caused by the change of seasons. (2) The idle- 
ness must not have been provoked by the laborer. If he loses his place on account 
of bad conduct, laziness, or unjustifiable insubordination, he loses his rights to any 
indemnity from the out of-work benefit. But should he be forced to quit work because 
of an unjust diminution of his wages, or because of continuous vexation by his 
employer or his fellow-workmen, he would be justly entitled to a share in the benefit 
fund. Such regulations, instead of encouraging strikes, would be strongly conducive 
to industrial peace. (3) The indemnity from the out-of-work benefit should be appre- 
ciably less than the wages, so as to encourage seeking re-employment ; and the pre- 
miums paid by any member should be regulated, not only by the amount of the 
indemnity such member should receive in case of enforced idleness, but also by the 
coefficient of risk of his being thus thrown out of employment in his trade. (4) The 
privilege of the indemnity should not be extended until sufficient time should have 
passed from the time of discharge to allow investigation so as to prevent fraud. (5) 
A minimum age limit of perhaps sixteen years, and a maximum limit of about fifty 
years, should be determined upon for members. (6) Transference of membership 
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from one trade benefit to another should be provided for, and when the change to 
another trade has become more than merely temporary, the credit for premiums 
already made should be transferred to the out-of-work benefit fund of the trade to 
which the worker has gone. (7) There should be gradation of "benefit" groups 
from local groups with their local treasuries to one central society with its general 
treasury. (8) The state should give such a workingman's organization legal recog- 
nition and standing. This was done in Belgium by the law of March 31, 1898. — 
M. l'Abbe E. Vossen, " L'assurance contre le ch6mage involontaire par les 
syndicats ouvriers," in La rlforme sociale,Ja.nuary, 1903. T. J. R. 

The Law of Future Specific 1 and Social Efficiency. — One of the most 
striking, and yet at the same time one of the least observed, facts about specific action 
is the pre-eminence of the specific as such. The individual is secondary to the species. 
Instincts, which are characteristically the grand trunk line of transmission and con- 
tinuity in the lower orders or the zoological series, are peculiar and very important 
in this, that they are always, in their origin and bloom, for the benefit of the species 
to which the animal may belong which possesses the instinct. They are of benefit to 
the individual only secondarily, in so far as that individual may be of benefit to the 
species. The instincts of self-preservation and sexual love play subservient r61es in 
the paramountcy of the species. Duration of life in the individuals of any species is 
determined by the advantage to the species, and not by that of the individuals. 

Individual provision and prevision is increased, corrected, and enlarged in scope 
by social or state provision. Taxation is being remodeled on this basis. Municipal 
improvements bear the imprint of the paternal. Large projects, such as transisth- 
mian canals, national irrigation, transcontinental railroads, subsidizing a merchant 
marine, protection of growing industries, all bear witness of the fact that the nations 
are now doing consciously what formerly they did in more or less haphazard fashion. 

Many sociologists manifest their alarm at the decreasing birth rate throughout the 
world. But when it is remembered that the individual is not so hopelessly isolated 
as formerly; that he is provided by tradition with the lessons of the past, with a rich 
store of extra-organic apparatus ; that he is supported on all hands by social institu- 
tions ; when it is considered that civilization in the last analysis is a sum total of 
adaptations whereby the forces of nature are utilized by man for the greater safety of 
the species — it may be that the members of the small family may acquire and accom- 
plish more than the family of larger members. In man, art, religion, and science are 
in the long run, directly or indirectly, means for more certain perpetuation of the 
species and the more certain welfare of the same. 

This universal organic and social process explains many features of great interest 
in the various fields of human activity. In law we view the gradual surrender of 
so-called individual rights to the rights of the state, the growth of freedom, etc., the 
development of the individual in order that the service of the whole may be increased 
by the strength of the constituent parts, the subordination of individual caprice to 
collective wisdom as seen in representative gatherings of all kinds, the predominance 
of self-sacrifice in the great ethical and religious movements of the world, life insur- 
ance, city sanitation, and the many acts of public philanthropy. 

The beyond-man, as the child of the future, is the goal and sanction of social 
effort. In securing the greatest happiness or welfare of the greatest number we now see 
that the " greatest number " refers not so much to the majority now living as to that still 
greater maiority — the unborn. Society is not composed of those no w living ; it repre- 
sents the living as the servants of posterity. And yet we see such writers as Huxley, 
Spencer, and others so thoroughly saturated with idea of competition, laissez-faire, and 
struggle for existence that they lose sight, very largely, if not wholly, of the great 
racial struggle for future social efficiency. — Arthur Allin, "The Law of Future 
Specific and Social Efficiency," in Journal of Pedagogy, December, 1902. 

T. J. R. 

* The term " specific " obviously refers here to species. 



